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fulness of the historical and comparative study of European law; its results 
ought to be gratefully received by students of history as well as by the members 
of the profession, for which it is particularly designed. C. h. h. 



The Essentials of International Public Law. By Amos G. Hershey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. pp. xlviii, 558. 

There was a place for this book; and the place is now filled creditably. 
The plan is to give a rapid survey of the whole subject, with such bibliographical 
material as will enable the reader to go into any special topic as deeply as he 
may wish. The book assigns proper proportions to the respective subjects. 
History is not over-emphasized. Nor is ethics. The attempt has been to pre- 
sent International Law as it is. The citation of judicial decisions does not go 
far beyond the material in Scott's Cases on International Law; and this sort 
of restriction is part of the wise modesty appropriate to a book professing to be 
an elementary introduction. The various Conventions and Declarations of 
Hague Conferences, and of similar bodies, appear not in an appendix but in the 
text, the pertinent provisions being presented at the places where they explain 
the respective topics. Perhaps it might have been well to indicate more 
clearly that many of these provisions have not yet received formal approval 
from the countries in interest; but for practical purposes it must be admitted 
that in such Conventions and Declarations, even though not yet ratified, the 
student almost always finds useful statements of that which is believed by good 
authorities to be sound. 

As the scope of the book includes the whole of International Law, and not 
simply that part which is administered in courts, this is not in the strict sense 
a law book, or even a book prepared with special reference to the needs of law 
students. Yet the extra-legal matter, even though it be, as it seems to be, 
vastly the greater part of the text, does not render this book unacceptable to 
those who seek law only; for the book is so small that the extra-legal matter 
seems to be no more than even the most narrow-minded of lawyers might well 
accept as a necessary atmosphere explanatory of the law which has grown up 
within mere ethics and etiquette and diplomacy. Nor will the legal reader be 
repelled or injured by the non-legal tone in which the author deals with such 
of the points as can be said to be in the full sense law. In truth the person seek- 
ing for strict law is expected to use this book as a guide to other books. For 
this purpose the citations — numbering thousands — are of great value. Pre- 
fixed to the volume is a list of authorities covering twenty-eight pages. Bibli- 
ographies are appended to thirty-four of the thirty-five chapters. On almost 
every page are foot-notes giving references. Thus the book deserves a place 
in that small group to which any one interested in bibliographical material 
is much indebted — the group which includes Scott's Cases on International 
Law, Bonfils' Droit International Public, and Oppenheim's International 
Law. 

Immigration and Labor. The Economic Aspects of European Immigra- 
tion into the United States. By Isaac A. Hourwich. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1912. pp. xvii, 544. 
Recent studies of immigration into the United States, and especially the 
reports of the Immigration Commission, have dwelt much on the economic 
consequences of immigration, and have advocated restriction of immigration. 
Dr. Hourwich's book is an argument against restriction, turning upon the thesis 
that immigration does not affect rates of wages and exists because demanded by 
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our industries. The author's method is to compare wages at different times and 
places and, finding no clear evidence of lowered wages where immigrants go, 
to infer that immigration does not tend to lower wages. 

Apart from the fact that few American wage statistics are good enough for 
exact argument, a fundamental objection may be made to such an empirical 
study of wages as is here offered. Wages, like other prices, result from the play 
of various forces; they may be stationary or even rise while one force making 
for reduction is increasing. Such a force, on clear grounds of theory, is immi- 
gration. No scrutiny of pay-rolls can show that wages in an occupation would 
not have been higher had fewer men competed for jobs. 

Powerful forces in our civilization are making for the increase of incomes. 
On social grounds such increase is peculiarly desirable in the stratum of occu- 
pations entered by immigrants, but is hindered by unrestricted immigration. 
A sparsely settled county needs immigrants in a very real sense; can there be 
the same absolute need in the present and future United States? R. F. f. 



A Treatise on the Incorporation and Organization of Corporations. 
By Thomas Gold Frost. Fourth Edition. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 1913. pp. xv. 884. 

This book consists of three parts. The first part consists of a statement of a 
number of points on which persons intending to form a corporation would 
like to be informed, and a compressed statement as to what the author con- 
siders is the law or the tendency of the law. It has a value in presenting points 
which ought to be carefully considered, but the author, in his limited space, 
is unable adequately to consider them. The subject of ultra vires transactions 
is, for example, given four pages. This part of the book is chatty, but not 
authoritative. The second part is a synopsis-digest of the incorporation acts 
of the several states and territories of the United States, and the third part is 
a collection of forms and precedents. The book is primarily a manual, and not 
a treatise, but is valuable as a manual. e. h. w. 



The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. By Max Far- 
rand. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1913. pp. ix, 281. 

Handbook of English Law Reports. By J. C. Fox. Part I. London: 
Butterworth and Company. 1913. pp. viii, 107. 

Summaries of Laws Relating to the Commitment and Care of the 
Insane in the United States. By John Koren. New York: National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 191 2. pp. x, 297. 

The Panama Canal Conflict between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. By L. Oppenheim. Second Edition. Cambridge, 
England: University Press. 1913. pp. vi, 57. 

Essays in Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. Eighth Edition. London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 1913. pp. xi, 707. 

The Law of Arbitration and Awards. By Joshua Slater. Fifth Edition. 
Revised, Rewritten, and Enlarged by Albert Crew. London: Stevens 
and Haynes. 1913. pp. xxii, 232. 

Principles of Muhammadan Law. By Faiz Badruddin Tyabji. Bom- 
bay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons. 1913. pp. xxxvii, 711. 



